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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


ORCHESTRAL STUDENTS. 
NEW CLASS of STUDENTS has been instituted 


for the encouragement of those entering the Profession of Music, with a view 
to becoming Orchestral Performers, All particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 
By Order of the Committee of Management, 
J, GIMSON, Secretary. 





No, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
weiss BARRY ELDON’S GRAND EVENING 


CONCERT will take place at the Beethoven Rooms, on Wednesday next, 

March 20th, on which occasion she will be assisted by the following Artistes :—Miss 

aoe iy Fag br Adelaide Bliss, Frank Elmore, Mademoiselle 

exandre (Pianis the King of Prussia), Herr Oberthur (Harp), Herr 
Schuberth (Violoncello). Conductor, ae eek tberth — 


ISS BERRY GREENING’S “SATURDAY 
NATIONAL CONCERTS,” Sr. James's Hatt,—SECOND of the SERIES, 
To-morrow (St. Patrick's Eve), March 16th.—Patron, the Marquis of Donegal. 
Eminent Artistes. Band of the Coldstreams. Dress Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. 
Front Area Seats, 2s. Admission, ONE SHILLING. 








ADDISON & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM ROOMS, 


210, REGENT STREET, W. 





THE MUSTEL ORGAN.* 


NV LEMMENS begs to announce that he will give a 
¢ SERIES of RECITALS on this beautiful and unique Instrument, at the 
above Rooms, every Monday and Thursday, until further notice, commencing 
Monday, March 18th, at Three o'clock. This most perfect Model of the Harmonium 
not only possesses the Double Expression, by means of which the usual difficulty in 
the use of the Expression Stop is overcome, but is enhanced by the addition of 
“ Dawes’s Patent Melody Attachment,” with its exquisite effects, thus producing 
an instrument which, for variety, power, and quality of tone, has never been 
approached, 

, Programmes, 5s. each ; to be obtained at Appison & Co.'s, 210, Regent Street, W. 





* AncutBALD Ramspgn, Leeds, Sole Importer, London Agents: Appison & Co., 
210, Regent Street, W. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.— GRAND ORCHESTRAL 


kJ CONCERT, on Tavrspay Eventnc, March 28, 1867, to commence at Eight 
o'clock.—Mr. 8, ARTHUR CHAPPELL (Director of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs), desirous of affording his Subscribers and the Public an opportunity of hearing 
Herr Joachim perform some of the Works of the Great Masters with Orchestra, pre- 
vious to his departure from England on the 2nd of April, begs to announce a Grand 
Orchestral Concert, in St. James's Hall, on Thursday Evening, March 28. The 
Programme will include Becthoven'’s Triple Concerto, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello, to be performed by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Joachim, and Signor 
Piatti ; Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto, for Violin, by Herr Joachim; etc., ete. Solo 
Performers: Violin, Herr Joachim; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé; Vocalists, Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Cummings. Orchestra, the 
= Saturday Band of the Crystal Palace (by kind permission of the Directors), con- 
ucted by wir. Manns, Subscribers wishing their Stalls reserved for this Concert are 
requested to notifv Messrs. Chappell & Co. to this effect as soon as possible, 
tena — Part Z.: Symphony in C major—Schubert; Barcarolle, “O ma 
ae aT: (Lalla Rookh), Mr. Cummings—Felicien David; Song, ‘Quando a te 
Joa: aust), Miss Edith Wynne—Gounod; Dramatic Concerto for Violin, Herr 
pt m—Spohr, Part J/.: Triple Concerto, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
ello, Mr, Charles Hallé, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti—Beethoven; Duet, “‘ How 
ane the moonlight sleeps" (Kenilworth), Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Cummings— 
a Overture (Oberon)—Weber. Conductor, Mr. MANNS. 
a ofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Area (unreserved), 38. ; Gallery and Back ot 
and heen a Geta bosom at Chappel & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street, 
’ y A ea FH ¥ : 
Ha i teget Bene pside; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's 


()RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 


CONCERT and A 
Hadersdorff and Malle, Drasdil. Bolo Violin, Hon dose, nats Madame 








Solo Violin, Herr Joachim. 


Entr‘Actes and Romance to Rosamunde . .« . =. =~. ~~. Schubert. 
Violin Cana anew MS. Air de Ballet never before performed. 
paaene from Hungarian Concerto 4 ° : 3 ‘ i g a 
» Fresto—Violin and Orchestra . . j au 
Overture, “Leonora, No. 1” a ; e ’ } po Bacay 
» “In Memoriam” P ‘ 5; ‘ A.S Sullivan 


peer: Mr. Manns, 
mission—Half-a-crown ; guinea season tickets free. Reserved seats—Half-a- 


Conductor P ‘ j 


crown, 


Nore.—* The Saturda 
ts tday Concerts at theCrystal Palace are ungnimously allowed 
demmarye most finished performances of their kind in Europe—Vide Times, 29th 








USICAL WORLD.— WANTED immediately, the 
Volume or Numbers for the Year 1842. State price to Mr, Frepsrick May, 
Advertising Agent, 9, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 


EXHIBITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE AZTEOS and the MUSICAL ALBINOS, in con- 


unction with RUSSIAN PHANTASMATOGRAPY, POLISH AGIOS- 
KOPJI, and CHINESE CHROMOTROPES, the first time in England, at Sr. 
Maatin’s Great Hatt, commencing on Monday, March 25th, at Eight o'clock ; 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, at Three and Eight. Admission—Body of Hall and 
Gallery, One Shilling ; Numbered Seats, Two Shillings; Numbered Stalls, Three 
Shillings ; Children under Twelve, Half-price. Seats may be secured at the Hall 
daily from Eieven till Four. 


‘MO VIOLINISTS.—A First-rate Peter Guaryerivs, 

pronounced by the highest authorities in the matter to be his masterpiece 
wonderfully preserved, unusually fine wood, extremely noble tone, is, on account of 
the deatn of its proprietor, TO BE SOLD. To be seen every Tuesday and Friday, 
from Twelve till One o'clock, at Herr Encex’s, 31, Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 
Square. 


ISS LUCY FRANKLEIN and Mr. ALFRED 
HEMMING will sing ‘* THE AVOWAL," Duet for Contralto and Tenor, 
by Scuvserr, at St. Martin's Hall, March 29th. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE begs to inform her Friends and 

Pupils that she has REMOVED to 8, Westbourne Square, Hyde Park, W., 

where all communications respecting Oratorios, Concerts, or Lessons are to be 
addressed.—8, Westbourne Square, Hyde Park, W., March 16th. 


ISS EMILY SPILLER will sing the following Songs, 

&c., at Mr. Horton C. Allison's Soirée Musicale, at the Beethoven Rooms, 

Wednesday, March 27th:—*ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” Juces Besepict; “THE 

LOVED ONE'S RETURN,” Weuincton Guerssey; and “THE SONG OF 
MAY,” Vincent WaALLAcs, 


MS EDITH WYNNE will sing “THE SPRING,” 


New Song by Wetutncroy Gueansey, at Ashton-under-Lyne, March 20th. 























™S BERRY GREENING will sing “CHERRY 
RIPE,” with the variations (composed expressly for her) at her Third 
Saturday National Concert, St. James's Hall, March 23rd. 


ADAME SOMERVILLE will sing Mr. Bevrutn’s ad- 

mired Song “THE ORPHAN'S TEAR,” at Deptford, March 1sth; Rich- 

mond, 19th; Wandsworth, 2ist; Windsor, 20th; Watford, 25th; Ashford, 26th; 
Reading, 27th; Tunbridge, April 4th. 


ADAME SAUERBREY will sing at the Soirée of the 

New Philharmonic Society, St. James's Hall, March 19th ; Beethoven Rooms, 

20th; St, James's Hall, 23rd; Beethoven Rooms, April 11th; Gloucester, 22nd.— 
33, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 


ADAME SAUERBREY will sing Henry Smart's 
WW] admired Ballad, “ THE FAIRY'S WHISPER,” at St. James's Hall, March 
the 23rd. 


\PADAME FLORENCE LANCIA will appear in the 
Operas: The Barber of Seville, The Crown Diamonds, It Trovatore, La Sonnam- 
aa = etc., etc., during next week, at Oarlisle, and the following week at 
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DLLE. RITA FAVANTTI has returned to Town from 

her Tour in Ireland, and is re-engaged forthe Autumn, All communications 

relative to Opera and Concert Engagements to be aduressed to her at Messrs. Duncan 

Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; or her residence, 
28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 


R. SEYMOUR SMIVH will sing Mr. Witrorp 
Morgan's new and admired song, ‘“* MY SWEErHEART WHEN A BOY,” 
at Brixton, March 18th; Guildford, 21st; aud Hackney, 27th. 


R. TRELAWNY COBHAM will sing Baure’s popu- 
| lar song, **O LOVELY VISION,” from Mr. AcutLar’s Opera, Zhe Bridal 
Wreath, at Miss Berry Greening’s Concert, March 23rd, 


i R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his new song, 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his engagements during 
the ensuing season. 


N R. DAVID LAMBERT will sing “SHE NEVER 
CAN BE MINE” (composed expressly fur him by Mr. ALLEN SnaltH), at 
all his concert engagements during the ensuing season. 


R. ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 

continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 

Bands, on moderate terms. Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Puo- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A, Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square, 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Mr. Beuruiy’s 
admired song “* THE ORPHAN’S TEAR," at Myddelten Hali, March 21st ; 
St. James's Hall, 23rd; Hanover Square Rooms, 25th; and St, Martiu’s Hall, 29th. 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “THE 
MESSAGE,” by BuiomextHat,~and ‘THE ORPHAN'’S TEAR,” by 
Bevrain, at My ddeiton Hall, April 25th. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 

Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 

‘. W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing Jessons to professivnal pupils in the Art of Singing fur the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessens on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony, and Composition, also engag ts for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


ERR REICHARDT has returned to Town from his 


Provincial Tour. Address—Thurloe Cuttage, Thurlue Square, Brompton, 


























>, 


HER REICHARDT will sing his popular Lied, 





“THOU ART 8O NEAR AND YET 8U FAR,” and Mr, GoLpsera's 
admired song, ** THE REPROACH ” (‘Si vous n’avez rien a me dire"), at South- 
sea, March 22nd. 


ERR KUHE will play his admired Pianoforte Piece, 
“DAS GLOCKENSPIEL ” at Southsea, March 23rd. ' 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & Co.’s CATALOGUES 


of the most popular MUSIC, such as no other hoase in Europe can offer. 


Catalogue of Elementary Works. Catalogue of High Class Music for Stu- 

Catalogue of Edacational Works. dents, 

Catalogue of Orchestra] Music. 

Catalogue of Violin Music, as Septets, 
Quintets, Quartets, Trios, Duets, and 
Solos. 

Catalogue of Flute Music. 








Catalogue of Piano Music. 
Catalogue of Vicai Music. 
Catalogue of Cathedra! Music, 
Catalogue of Part Music. 
Thematic Index «t Brinley Richards’s 
Catalogue of Violoncello Music, Student's Practice, and the Classical 
Catal gue of Organ Music, Pianist, 

Each applicativn must state the Cata'ogzue required. 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, W., Publishers (iy 
appoiutmen ) to Her Majesiy the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.1.M. 
Napvleon IlI, May be had everywhere, 


ARBARA WALTZ, for the Pianoforte. Composed on 


old English Airs, by Fasv, Goprrey, Finely illustrated, 4s, ; free by post fur 
25 slamps. 
Lundon: Rosert Cocks & Co,,New Burlington Street, W., and may be had every where. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Orivellian method, upon which has been tormed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLUEIN, aud those of othér successful pupi!s, 
Full Music size, 7s. 


London; Hammonn & Co. (iate"Juntign), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W 





Just Published, 
IRST GRAND SONATA for the PIANOFORTE 


(dedicated to Madame Arabella Goddard), by CuarLes Fpwarp Srepuxxs, 
Price 8s. Also, the same Author's Trio in F, tor Pianotorte, Violin, and Vivlon. 
cello, 16s, ; Quartet in B minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, 25s.; 
Duo Concertante, for Two Pianofortes, 10s, 6d.; aud ‘* Mathilde,” Valse B:illante, 
Op. 5, 3s. 6d.; *‘Sehnsucht,” Nocturne, Op, 6, 4s,; “ Allegro-Rhapsodie,” Op, 9, 
33. 6d,—Pianofurte Solus, 

London: Scnorr & Co., 159, Regent Street. 


EW SONG by M. JANE RONNIGER—“ GOOD 
l NIGHT, BELOVED.” Words by LoncFreLLow. 
Lamsorn Cock, Appison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Ts ABBESS. New Song. Composed by Henny Smarr. 








Price 3s. 

“Mr, Henry Smart is one of the best of our English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, ** The Abbess,” is worthy of his gevius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, fur which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt. 
less be welcomed as it deserves tu be.""—Globve, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








THE POPULAR GALOP OF THE DAY, 
— CE. Galop Joyeux, for the Pianoforte (played 
atevery Theatre in Londun). Composed by Pavt SzMLER. Price 8s, 
London; Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—Orchestral Parts, price 5s. 





Sung by Madame Etvirna Benrens. 
“T WOULD I WERE” (“ Je voudrais etre”), for Voice 
and Pian», Composed by CaarLes Osertuur. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“I WOULD I WERE” is also rine for Voice and Harp Accompaniment, 
rice 4s, 





Just Published, 


THREE DUETS FOR SOPRANO AND MEZZO-SOPRANO. 


No. 1. THE INVITATION (* Oh come thou hither"), 
2. THE QUAIL (“ Whence come those sounds along the gale? "’) 
3, THE SISTERS (‘* Come, haste, my sister dear”), 
Composed by F. HAGEMAN, 
Price 3s, each. 

“Tn making ourselves acquainted with the vocal duets of F, Hageman, we have 
also become acquainted with himself, his name being previously unknown to us. 
These duets are th ee in number ; their titles are—** The Invitation,” ** The Quail,” 
and * The Sisters.” They are in a pure Italian style—simple, easy, and pertectly 
suited to the voices fur which they areintended, Two sisters belonging t) a musical 
family, having (as is ofien the case)a soprano and a contralto voice, will find the 
co ice of these duets useful and pleasing, both to themseives and their friends,"— 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
BENEDICT’S NEW SONG, 
“SIGHING FOR THEE.” 
Price 3s, 


** A new composition from the pen of Benedict is truly a boon to the musical public, 
and is wel d by them dingly. His professional avocations are so various 
and unremitting, that his productiveness as a composer is wonderful; and it is more 
wonderful still that his works are as masterly—as original, fresh, and interesting— 
as ifthe practice of composing were his only pursuit. Another thing is more sur- 
prising even than this —thongh foreign by birth and education, he holds a place in tae 
first rank of the English musicians of the day Who could have supposed that this 
German musician would have chosen an Irish subject for his best and most successful 
opera, and have produced a piece so redolent of [retand—as full of nstioval character 
as if he had been born and nurtured in the heart of the Emerald Isle? The little song 
named above may be ca ied a tr-fle, if anything can be a trifle, that comes frum such 
a pen, But it isatritle from the hand of a master, aud bears, in every bar, the 
stamp of genius "—Globe, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
Composed by WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London : Doxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Puoli-hed, 
“HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
SACRED SONG. 
Sung by Miss Eorra Wynne. The Words from the 98th Psalm. 
The Music composed by GEORGE RUSSELL. 
: Price 38, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Saturday Review,” March 9th.) 


The Monday Popular Concerts are more than ever in vogue, 
which, bearing in mind the excellence of their object, and the 
admirable efficiency of the performances, is not iy; anes | At no 
former period has the director, Mr. S. Arthur C appell, been so 
successful in imparting variety as well as interest to his entertain- 
ments. From the commencement of the present series his principal 
quartet of “strings” has been complete at all points. Though 
neither Herr Straus nor Herr Wilhelmj, who successively held the 

t of leader previous to Christmas, can be justly compared with 
Herr Joachim, they are at all events pheoe of the first rank, and 
much better able to replace Herr Joachim than any other known 
violoncellist is to replace Signor Piatti. The engagement of Signor 
Piatti, as violoncello for all the concerts morning and evening, was 
a step the wisdom of which cannot be called in question. This 
artist is alone a pillar of strength; and a Joachim, however wel- 
come, is not wholly indispensable, where there is such solid support 
for any really competent first fiddle who may turn up. But it is 
not enough in a quartet that the bf and bottom should be right. 
The ‘‘ middles "—second violin and alto—are of equal importance 
to the design of the work and its fair ~~ ee: And here in 
both instances Mr. Chappell is fortunate. Herr L. Ries has played 
“ second,” with few intermissions, since the Monday Popular Con- 
certs were started (in 1859); while the part of alto, for years 
sustained with ability by the late Mr. Henry Webb, is now 
permanently confided to Mr. Henry Blagrove, who, like Herr 
Joachim, M. Vieuxtemps, and other eminent violinists, is a 
thorough master of the viola. The quartet playing has, indeed, 
been singularly fine, a result quite as much due to the fact of the 
second violin, alto, and violoncello continually practising together 
as to the talent of those upon whom at various intervals has de- 
volved the appointment of leader. 

Since Herr Joachim’s return the concerts in St. James’s Hall 
have been more than usually brilliant. It is needless to recapitulate 
the sterling qualities of this great and pe ular artist. He affords 
us no chance of criticism; to play indifferently on any occasion, 
or, in fact, play to other than his best, being seemingly not in his 
nature. What that best is, every amateur knows. and we refrain 
from any new attempt at describing it. One or two remarks, how- 
ever, may not be out of place. It appears to us that Herr Joachim 
is playing with more enthusiasm now than at any former time. 
This may be mere fancy, but such was our impression on the night 
of his first appearance—an impression confirmed by every subse- 
quent performance. It was a sign of implicit faith on the part of 
Herr Joachim in his public to make his earliest appeal with the 
enormously long, enormously abstruse and intricate quartet of 
Beethoven (in B flat, Op. 181), the third of the five which have 
till very recent] under the name of ‘* Posthumous Quartets,” 
though all had received the last touches and were in the hands of 
the — before the com ’s death. But that Herr Joachim’s 
confidence was not ill-placed, the religious attention given to the 
work throughout, and the flattering applause bestowed upon each 
movement, especially upon the adagio in E flat, the most expres- 
sive, melodious, and beautiful of them all, sufficiently proved. The 
splendid vigour of his allegro and presto playing are surpassed, if 
possible, by the depth, the subtle gradations of tone, the satisfying 
wholeness with which he interprets the bearing and sentiment of 
tuch movements. Of this we have recently had many examples, 
and among them pre-eminently the adagio in question, the andan‘e 
con moto in the third of the Rasoumowsky quartets, the adagio of 
Mendelssohn's No. 5 (Op. 44), and that of his quintet in B flat, 
the adagio ma non troppo of Mozart's incomparable quintet in G 
minor, and some of the simpler but not less engaging slow move- 
ments of Haydn. Then the finesse and genuine humour that 
invariably mark his reading of a scherzo could hardly have been 
exhibited to more absolnte perfection than in the scherzo of Men- 
delssohn’s already named fifth quartet, perhaps the most piquant 
and individual of the large family of scherzi that sprang from the 
fanciful brain of its composer. Lastly, what nobler example of 

bravura” could be cited than Herr Joachim’s execution (at the 
last concert) of Bach’s Chaconne, with its interminable but ever 
increasingly interesting variations? A world of expression forces 


position, which it is Herr Joachim’s delight to play, and that of his 
admirers to hear him play. Each variation is endowed by him with 
a distinctly-marked character, and yet the whole sounds just the 
same like one well-balanced piece. All these things, and many more 
which we cannot stop to mention, have been brought forward since 
the advent of this greatest of musical Hungariaus, the living and 
potent antidote to another musical Hungarian (Franz Liszt), who, 
while not less gifted, has worked as zealously against as Herr 
Joachim on behalf of the true interests of art. 

Next perhaps in immediate importance to the engagement of 
Herr Joachim has been that of Madame Schumann, the pianist. 
Madame Schumann seems to le playing better this year than two 
years since, when she was last among us. \v hile none of the vigour, 
occasionally excessive, of her style has abated, we think her execu- 
tion has geined a measure of that refinement and repose in which it 
was previously more or less deficient. That she should especially 
excel in the music of her late husband, Robert Schumann, is quite 
natural ; and this makes us regret the more that she should have 
only given us, in the way of solos, specimens of his bagatelles and 
jruz @esprit, such as the Arabesques, Kreisleriana, aud Stiicke im 
Volkston, which, as Schumann was markedly deficient in humour, 
are not to be ranked among his happiest productions. One of the 
two pianoforte sonatas, whatever opinions may be entertained of 
their intrinsic worth, would have at least excited more serious 
attention. Nevertheless, Madame Schumann throws a charm over 
these somewhat artificially elaborated trifles that there is no resist- 
ing. But to pass from small matters to great ; at another concert 
she gave with Herr Joachim, &c., Schumann’s quintet in E flat, 
for pianoforte and string instruments, her performance of the chief 
part in which was full of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is apparent in 
whatever this lady undertakes. True, at times her enthusiasm runs 
away with her—as in of the great sonata of Beethoven, Op. 
58 (the ‘‘ Waldstein ”), in the last movement of the same com- 
poser’s D minor, Op. 31, and in the whole of his E flat, Op. 27 
(companion to the ‘‘ Moonlight”), with her reading of no single 
movement in which can we entirely sympathize, any more than with 
the time in which she conceives the adagio of the D minor souata, 
making it not so much adagio as andante, and scarcely even 
andante. But, on the other hand, it as often serves her in good 
stead, and carries her safely to the end. Hitherto Madame Schu- 
mann’s performances at the Monday Popular Concerts have been 
beyond compare in the music of Schumann, open to question in 
that of other composers, but never uninteresting, because always 
stamped with the impress of originality. On the whole, we prefer 
her playing in concerted music—as, for example, the E flat trio 
(Op. 70), and tie sonata in G (Op. 96), of Beethoven (the first 
with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, the last with Herr Joachim). 
That Madame Schumann's engagement is acceptable to the fre- 
quenters of St. James's Hall, is shown in the warmth with which 
she is invariably greeted, and the applause bestowed indiscriminately 
on her every effort. We have heard more uniformly furnished 
playing, but never more uniformly loud applause. Herr Joachim 
himself, on Madame Schumann's days and nights, is comparatively 
thrown into the shade! 

The other pianists have been Herr Pauer, Mr. C Hallé, and 
Madame Arabella Goddard. Herr Pauer, at the last concert, 
introduced the F sharp minor fantasia of Mendelssohn, the py esto- 
finale of which, though as presto as possible, was not altogether as 
clear as possible. Mr. Hallé has played often, and even more than 
usually well. Madame Goddard has played seldom, but never 
better than in the Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven. By the 
way, she is about to introduce, for the first time at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, the longest and most difficult sonata of the same 
composer (Op. 106, in B flat), a venture the boldness of which 
merits recognition. It is to this sonata that Mendelssohn playfully 
refers in a letter to his sister Rebecca, dated Frankfort, March 25th, 
1845:—‘I came with S—— last night from a punch party, where 
I first played Beethoven’s sonata, 106, in B flat, and then drank 
212 glasses of punch, fortissimo!” Madame Goddard, M. Hallé, 
and Herr Pauer have all joined Herr Joachim in pianoforte duets, 
trios, quartets, or quintets—rarely the least interesting feavures of 


the evening. 
To speak in detail of the various pieces that have already been 
included in the present series of concerts, or even to give a bare 





ita way through the extraordinary difficulties of this unique com- | 


catalogue of them, would exceed our limits. Some few of the 
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least familiar, however, demand a passing notice. No. 5 of 
Mozart's six quartets dedicated to Haydn (in A), as melodious as 
any, and as ingenious as most of them, has been heard for the first 
time ; equally so the ninth and last of the quintets for string 
instruments by the same composer (in E flat), to which precisely 
the same criticism may apply. Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations 
in C minor upon an Original Theme, yor by Madame Schumann, 
were also a novelty, but are not likely to remain long“unfamiliar, 
if other pianists are now and then allowed a choice. We are fur- 
ther indebted to Madame Schumann for the reintroduction of the 
charming trio in A, for piano and strings, called (why?) ‘‘Chamber 
Trio,” by Dr. Sterndale Bennett," who unhappily gives us but rare 
specimens of such music now. We have had both of Schubert’s 
pianoforte trios. About one of these (in B flat) Robert Schumann 
wrote, rhapsodically :—‘+ A* glance: at’ this trio and all the pitiful 
clouds of life disperse, and the world shines out again as fresh and 
bright as ever.” About the other (in E flat) he says’:—‘ It made 
its appearance like a fiery messenger from the skies,"and scattered 
all the petty musical troubles of the day.” Besides the trios we 
have been introduced to the quintet in A for pianoforte and strings 
and the ottet in F, for string‘and wind instruments. , The two trios 
were Schubert’s swan’s song, for he died very shortly after the first 
was published (1828), in his thirty’second year.* The more of his 
music the better. Jf not one of the greatest of masters, Schubert 
was one of the greatest geniuses the art has{known, one of the sweet- 
est and most inexhaustible’offmelodists, and one, as his songs alone 
would show, able to enter into every phase of human feeling and 
make it his own in music. In another sense it is good that, while 
full play is being allowed"to Schumann, full play should also be 
allowed to Schubert. We have little’ doubt about the man who 
must ultimately gain’ the’day”and keep his hold on the affec- 
tions of the world. Of Schumann therefhas been enough ; for, to 
the quintet and the smaller pieces already cited, the quartet in F 
(the last of three dedicated to; Mendelssohn) and the pianoforte 
trio in D minor must*be added. These doubtless have merit—but 
how different from Schubert ; how laboured where Schubert is easy 
and graceful,*how barren of’melody where Schubert is most melo- 
dious, how pretentious where’Schubert*is'unaffectedly free! Let us, 
however, by all means be’thoroughly initiated in Schumann; but 
until we know the whole of the Schumann secret and are converted 
and Schumannized, it is unfair to*assail us with*the music of Schu- 
mann’s disciples. The introduction of a sextet in B flat by 
Johannes Brahms, the young musician after Schumann’s own 
heart. the future poet, ‘‘ at whose cradle the graces and heroes kept 
guard.” who was a master before he knew he was a man, and about 
whom all sorts of great things were prophesied, is one of the few 
mistakes with which Mr. Chappell can fairly be charged during the 
entire ccurse of his very successful administration. Herr Brahms 
is ahout the dimmest of new lights we can call to mind. 

The voral music has been much of the same character as usual, 
We have had new songs by Messrs. Benedict, Henry Smart, A. S. 
Sullivan, and Macfarren. all more or less good, and excellent sing- 
ing by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Banks, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Santley, and Miss Edith Wynne, the last named of whom is 
making head rapidly, and we may add legitimately, Mr. Benedict 
is still accompanist. 





Hounstow.—A second Subscription Concert was given in the Town 
Hall en Mord-y, and proved as attractive as the first. Mise Fosbroke 
and Miss Marks were the solo singers. A select choir, under the “ pre 
sidence” of Mr. Henrv Leslie, gave valualle assistance. The ladies 
abov named sang Mr. Leslie’s duet for female voices, “ The Fan,” ard 
joined in the solos of Bishop's glee, “The Chough and Crow” with 
Mr. Dobson. Miss Fosbroke gave “Tell me my heart” and “ Robert 
toi que j'aime’ The choir sang with telling effect part-congs and clees 
from the works of Pearsall, Stevens, Mendelssohn, Bishop. Weller, 
Macfarren, &c. The military band of the 14th Hussars, under the 
direction of Mr. A. G. Crowe, performed the overture to the Domino 
Noir, a selection from Don Juan, and Offenhach’s Orphée aux Enfers, 
and a set of waltz-s by Mr. Crowe, entitled “« The Love Dream.” A solo 
for clarionet was well played by Corporal Smith, accumpanied by 
the band. The choir and vocal solos were conducted by Mr. J. G. 
Callcott, accompanist to Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir. The concert was 
most successful,—B, B, 





*_The other did not appear till,ten years later. 





DON CARLOS. 
A Mons. Disuiey Perers. 

MonstEur,—Jde sors de l’Opéra assez attristé et trés embarrassé, 
je vous jure. Le nouvel ouvrage de Verdi nous était annoncé 
comme un de ces monuments artistiques devant lesquels chacun 
s’incline respectueusement. Je me réjouissais d’avance en pensant 
a l'article que je comptais Iui consacrer. D’ailleurs, tout le monde 
dans la salle était disposé aussi favorablement que moi, et l’enthou- 
siasme ne cherchait que l'occasion de se produire. J’espérais donc 
me laver entiérement de J’accusation de sévérité quand-méme, 
portée contre moi, en me mettant presqu’aucune restriction 4 mon 
admiration. 

Don Carlos v’est pas écrit par le Verdi bw a signé Ernani, 
Rigoletto, le Trovatore et la Traviata. Don Carlos est la nouvelle 
tentative d’un Verdi qui a écrit les partitions suivantes : Nabucho- 
donosor, Les Deux Foscari, Jeanne @ Arc, Alzira, Attila, Macteth, 
Les Masnadieri, Jérusalem, Le Corsaire, La Bataille de Legnano, 
Luisa Miller, Stiffelio, Jeanne de Guzman, Simon Boccanegra, 
Aroldo, La Force du Destin, ete. Don Carlos appartient au faux 
Verdi, de telle sorte que je reviens ayant fait & peu prés buisson 
creux, et ne pouvant guére plaider que les circonstances atténuantes. 

Tl est impossible, en entendant un opéra en cing actes, une seule 
fois, de se faire une idée compléte de l'ceuvre qui-s’est produite 
devant vous. I] est encore plus impossible en traduisant l’impres- 
sion qu’on a ressentie de ne pas s’exposer & quelques erreurs. Le 
sentiment que je vais exprimer sur Don Carlos ne sera donc pas 
mon dernier mot, et je demande Ja permission d’en reparler dans 
quelques jours, aprés de nouvelles auditions, et en entrant dans 
quelques détails. Aujourd’hui c'est une idée générale que je me 
contente de donner ; c’est comme une vue A vol d’oiseau que je 
crois pouvoir seulement présenter. Peut-étre encore reviendrai- je 
sur ma premiére impression—mais je ne le crois pas. 

Comme je Je disais tout & "heure, il y a deux Verdi; l'un, qui 
fait de quasi chefs-d’ceuvre; l'autre, qui illumine une partition 
tout entiére de trois ou quatre morceaux & effet seulement, comp- 
tant, pour le reste, sur la longanimité du public. Don Carlos, 
malheureusement. est di ala plume de ce dernier. Il y a, rarbleu! 
clairsemées ca et 1a, des pages énergiques, bien vivantes, emprun- 
tées, volées méme au vrai Verdi, mais l'ensemble est boiteux ; la 
griffe du maitre apparait quelquefois, mais ce n’est que par éclairs. 
Aprés tout, ce résultat est juste et mérité et je ne saurais plaindre 
Verdi quand il se trompe. I] se trompe de parti pris! rien ne 
Texcuse! On pourrait, en le modifiant un peu, lui appliquer ce 
proverbe: Ne changez pas votre talent, vous ne feriez rien avec 
grace. Pourquoi Verdi, en effet. aprés avoir brillamment parcouru 
Ja plus grande partie de sa carriére, et composé cing ou six ouvrages 
ou éclate librement son génie, s’avise-t-il de changer de style et de 
se jeter téte baissée dans un mode de composition qui exige une 
nature tout opposée & Ja sienne. 

Dans le Ballo in Maschera, les germes de cette fantaisie commen- 
caient & percer; il y avait ch et Jk des velléités d'imitation de 
musique allemande. Dansla Force du Destin, le caprice du maitre 
prenait une tournure plus accentuée: ce né’etait méme plus un 
caprice de sa part, c’était une belle et bonne passion qui le tenait 
enchainé. Notez que la Force du Destin a fait un fiasco presque 
complet. Verdi aurait da s’arréter alors et comprendre I’avertisse- 
ment que lui donnait le public; mais allez donc persuader & un 
amoureux que sa maitresse n’est pas la plus séduisante de toutes les 
femmes! La petite lecon qu'il recut & propos de la Force du Destin 
ne fut cependant pas perdue ; seulement son résultat fut d’engager 
Verdi & continuer et & marcher hardiment dans la méme voie, 
aimant mieux lutter contre le public que de le charmer et 
lémouvoir. " 

Arrive enfin Don Carlos. Comprenez-vous un opéra de Verdi 
écrit dans le style de L’Africuine? Non, n’est-ce pas? Eh bien, 
c'est cela cependant! La nouvelle langue parlée par l’auteur de 
Rigoletto est bien celle qu’employait Meyerbeer. Seulement Meyer- 
beer parlait sa langue purement et sans accent, tandis que Verdila 
bégaie et que le sens de ses phrases est presque toujours inintelli- 
gible. Ce qui rend plus intolérant pour lui que pour tout autre, 
c’est que dans les moments oi i] oublie sa nouvelle religion musicale 
et retombe dans ses convictions anciennes, il est aussi puissant et 
aussi grand que jamais. 11 pourrait donc!... Mais non, Je parti 
est bien pris ; i] faut atre froid, monotone et ennuyeux. et on est 
tout cela quand on le veut bien, Les admitateurs de Wagner doi- 
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yent se consoler: la chute du Tannhéduser est vengée par le succés 
de Don Carlos. 

Suecds? Eh! oui, succés, voila le malheur ; succés escamoté par 
Verdi, qui nous a donné comme appat un trés beaux troisiéme 
acte et quelques passages remarquables dans le reste de la partition. 
Il savait bien ce qu'il faisait en écrivant ce troisiéme acte, qui 
rentre presque tout & fait dans le genre de ses ceuvres anciennes ! 
Il réveillait en nous le souvenir de tant de belles et admirables 
choses! Malgré soi, on est ému en songeant 4 tout ce qui vous a si 
vivement impressionné depuis vingt ans, et on n’a pas le courage 
de dire au compositeur :—‘t O grand maftre que vous étes! grand 
enfant qui avez le génie et qui le trainez dans les aventures, nous 
yous supplions de nous laisser lire encore dans votre ame si géné- 
reuse et si ardente. N’employez pas pour nous parler un langage 
qui vous géne; redevenez ce que vous vous tes montré & diffé- 
refites réprises, ce soir, le véritable chef de I’école Italienne. Relevez 
le drapeau que vous avez laissé tomber. C’est le seul qui puisse 
yous porter bonheur.” 

Voici les morceaux qui ont été le mieux accueillis, J'examinerai 
plus tard Jeur valeur. Au deuxiéme tableau du deuxiéme acte, la 
présentation du Marquis de Posa, un motif d’un rhythme trés 
gracieux et trés distingué. Au troisiéme tableau du troisiéme 
acte, le trio entre Morére, Madame Gueymard et Faure, ob se 
découvre l'amour coupable de l’infant pour sa belle-inére. Dans 
le méme acte, au quatriéme tableau, une marche parfaitement 
faite et d’une excellente couleur; le motif manque seulement 
un peu d’originalité. Encore dans ce tableau, la priére des we 
flamands & Philippe, c’est bien, c’est beau tout cela. I] y a Ja un 
bon sentiment patriotique et de la grandeur. Dans le quatriéme 
acte, la mort du Marquis de Posa; récits interminables iais dits 
si admirablement par Faure que l’on a applaudi & tout rompre. 
Le cinquiéme acte enfin renferme un beau duo entre la Reine et 
l'Ipfant ; malgré la bizarrerie de certains accompagnements, il faut 
louer ce moreeau avec d’autant moins de réserves qu'il n’y a rien 
d’autre a citer, selon moi, dans le dernier acte. ne me reste 
wa apprécier briévement la part des auteurs du livret. MM. 

éry et du Locle sont en poll partie, je crois, responsables des 
longueurs sans nombre que renferme la partition et de la froideur 
quiy régne. Il nes’agit pas de faire de bons vers—et il y ena 
vraiment de trés beaux dans ce livret; il s’agit surtout de lancer 
le musicien 4 corps perdu dans des situations qui I’entrainent 
méme malgré lui. A Ja scéne, les discussions politiques sont en- 
nuyeuses. Les remontrances respectueuses d’un ministre & son roi 
he peuvent intéresser en musique; tout se qu’on a lu aurait du 
tenir en quatre lignes, par exemple. Les invocations & la liberté 
seront toujours couvertes d'applaudissements, mais & Ja condition 
qu’elles soient dans l’action dramatique. C’est folie que de vouloir 
mettre en musique les articles de M. de Girardin ou les discours de 

M. Ollivier. Ces réserves faites, le livret est écrit avec trop de 
soin, et a été puisé dans un trop admirable drame pour que je ne 
me promette pas de ]'étudier sérieusement. 

La mise en scéne est digne de I'Opéra; le détilé du troisigme 
acte, notamment, m’a paru habilement réglé. Quant au ballet 
dont j'ai oublié de parler, et dont la musique est de peu de valeur, 
il 4 servi surtout & faite valoir le talent de mae e Beaugrand, 
e a dansé parfaitement. On n'a pas d la fois plus de vigueur et 

e légéreté, 

_ J’arrive enfin & Vinterprétation de Don Carlos. Jamais compo- 
siteur n’a eu de plus grands éléments de succés; Verdi a distribué 
les réles & sa fantaisie, choisissant parmi les meilleurs et Jes plus 
chérement payés. Le héros de la soirée est certainement Faure, 
qui a surtout obtenu une sorte d’ovation & la fin du quatriéme 
acte, lorsqu’il meurt assassiné. Comme voix et comme talent, 
Faure ne peut plus gagner ; mais il fait encore des progrés comme 
acteur. Son Marquis de Posa est une création dont il doit étre 
fier, et qui comptera dans sa vie d’artiste. Madame Gueymard et 
Madame Sass, griice & la voix et au talent dont ellesont fait preuve, 
ont également et A tour de rdle fait applaudir les passages les moins 
séduisants soit comme pensée, soit comme forme. Le cdté faible 
de l'interprétation, il faut bien y arriver, c’est le ténor. M. 
Morére est un tras agréable chanteur, & voix sympathique et & 
talent trés appréciable ; je serais désolé de Vaffliger. et cependant 
il faut reconnaitre qu'il n’est pas un Don Carlos suffisant. Qu’est- 
ce qui lui manque? l'ampleur de voix ; la confiance en lui-méme? 


jours, M. Obin compose admirablement son réle. Chacun d’ailleurs 
a bien mérité de Verdi, qui doit étre touché du zéle apporté par 
les artistes. 

Quel avenir est réservé & Don Carlos? C'est une question 
délicate a résoudre. Je répondrai:— Don Carlos aura peut-étre 
soixante représentations, sion ajoute un ballet et si on tranche 
hardiment dans les longueurs de la partition.”* Fi@aro. 


[* The ‘cutting ” business commenced as soon as Verdi had 

turned his back to Paris.—A. S. S.] 
——— 
“LES BREBIS GALEUSES.” 

The Théatre du Vaudeville has long been noted as an intellectual 
hostelry at which meat for babes is not to be expected, and M. Th. 
Barriére has been famed for years as one of the least timid of caterers. 
Nevertheless, a new “comedv” in four acts, written by M. Barrigre, 
and brought out at the Vaudeville in the course of last week, has been 
found hard of digestion even by Parisians. 

The title of the novelty, Les Brebis Galeuses, can be rendered into 
English not only with the nicest accuracy, but with all the proverbial 
foree which it bears in France. Nevertheless, for the perfurmance of 
this extremely easy operation, an English word so very ugly ix required 
that one prefers to us: a periphrasis, and explain that M. Barriére in his 
title points to those persons who are so deeply infected with moral 
disease that they commu. icate that malady to the rest of their fellow- 
creatures, The types of such human pests in the piece are the Countess 
de Tourny and Blanche de Tingr-y, who, bad themselves, are resolved 
to be zealous propagandis's of evil. Tie Countess has deceived her 
husband, run through her fortune, lo-t her character, grown elderly, 
and awakened the persecuting zeal of creditors. When, therefore, in a 
country village she finds a little servant-girl, perfectly innocent and 
well satisfied with a rustic sweetheart, she feels herself immovally bound 
to distu:b her serenity of mind ty extolling her charms and t-lling her 
she does not mak- the best use of them, till the pour thing breaks off 
with her lover and indulges in ambitious dreams, What is the ultimate 
lot of the miszuided damsel we do not know, as the episode in which 
she figures is suddenly broken off, but we may be pretty sure that she 
comes to no good, More noble game is Mdme. Bernier, a marri 
woman of position, to whom an aunt of the Countess de Tourny, 
having previously adopted her, has bequeathed an amole fortun . Such 
kinduesses on the part of aunts towards persons out of the fimily are 
rarely pleasing to niece: 8, and even if the Countess w. re uot sucu a very 
block sheep she might be jardoued for not lavi-hing her aff-ctiou on 
Mdme, Beruicr, Aciuated partly by her satural tendency to spread 
contamination whenever an opportunity offers, partly by a desire for 
vengeance, the Countess resolves to effect the ruin of her aunt's favour- 
ite, and finds a ready accomplice in the other ‘Brebis galeu-e,” Blanche 
de Ti-grey, Blanche, though a secondary personage in the story, has 
attributes of her own. openly treating her lu-band as a mere uinny, 
professing the mos outrageous mixims, and encouragi: g the advauces 
of a libertine who cin, as We soon perceive, serve for more purposes 
than one.’ Let Blanche grant an interview to the young sinner at mid- 
night, and contrive that un-uspécting Mdme, Bernier shall take her 
place, and the reputation of the viciim is at once destroyed in the 
interests of the Countess, 

his noble scheme is defeated through the intervention of M. 

Buzaucvis, a worthy notary who is the good genius of the story, and 
who asteunds the Countess with the revelation that Mdme, Bernier, 
whose ruin she is plotting, is her own daughter, the fruit of a voutiful 
indiscretion, which has been carefully concealed. That m»ternal senti- 
ment in which French dramatists believe as strongly as they disbelieve 
in the force of the conjugal tie is not extinet in the 'osom of the wicked 
Countess, though she has long supposed that her child died in intaney, 
and she hastens to the rescue of Mdme. Bernier, revealing to her the 
connection that exists between them. And now comes a severe blow, 
Mame. Bernier, who is well acquainted with the machinations of the 
Countess, is by no means inclmed to throw hers-If into the arm. of 
her newly found parent. Whether the severity of t is retri!ution would 
be as apparent to au English as toa French audicuce uuy greatly be 
doubted. ’ 
That virtue may be rewarded and vice punished, each to its full 
extent, Mdme. Bernier is freed by a duel trom a bad husband, to whom 
we have not referred, and finds herself at liberty to marry an aumirable 
young gentleman, whose advances sh has decorously repelled, and the 
evil Countess, tired of a world which is tired of h-r, dies suddenly ofa 
diseased heart. Thix death does not seem to be very cleverly contrived, 
but stories must end aid curtains must drop. 








“Tue Day.”—A new daily paper, with this title, will be started 
next week. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
DIRECTOR—MR. 8S, ARTHUR CHAPPELL, 


Twenty-third Concert of the Ninth Season. 


EIGHTH MORNING PERFORMANCE 


_ (Last sur Two or THE Season), 
SATURDAY, MARCH l6ru, 1867. 


PART I. 

SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double 
Bass, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon (by desire)—MM. 
Srravs, ZERBINI, Piatti, REYNOLDS, Lazarvs, C. HARP&KR, 
and WINTERBOTTOM . . ° ° ° . ° . 

SONG, ‘There be none of Beauty’s daughters’"—Miss Epitu 
Wynne (accompanied on the Harp by the Composer) . J. Thomas. 

NOCTURNE, in F minor _ .) for Pianoforte alone—Madame) Chopin 

POLONAISE, in A flat major ScHUMANN ‘. H . » ’ 

PART II. 

PRELUDE, SARABANDE, and GAVOTTE, for Violoncello 
alone—Signor Piatt1 vent << a ; - . ee 

SONG, “The Bird and the Maiden”—Miss Epira Wynne 
(Claricnet obbligata, M. Lazakvs) . .  . - « Spohr. 

TRIO, in C minor, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 

Madame Scnumann, Herr Straus, and Signor Piartr . Mendelssohn. 
ConDucToR Mr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Beethoven, 





Twenty-fourth Concert of the Ninth Season, 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 18ru, 1867. 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD’S BENEFIT. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
MM. Joacumm, L. Ries, Henry BuaGrove, and Pratt , AMosart. 
RECIT., “ Deeper and deeper still” 
RI.” Wer hon argelen Lf Jephthah—Mr. Commas . Handel. 
GRAND SONATA, in B flat, Op. 106, for Pianoforte alone (first 
time at the Monday Popular Concerts) — Madame 
ARABELLA GODDARD . . 2 .. + Ott in -  . Beethoven, 
PART II. 
SONATA, for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment— 
SignerPiur 2. 1 lw tlt ll 8 8 OOIT I, 
B8ONG, “ The Sonnet ’”’—Mr. Cummincs ‘ ° . . Mendelssohn, 
SONATA, in A major, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, for Piano- 
forte and Violin—Madame ARaBeLLa Govparp and Herr 
JoacHIM ba Sane i aaah hl * xi . Beethoven. 
ConpucTor Mr. BENEDICT. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, 1s.; tobe had of Austin, 28, Piccadilly; 
Keitz, Prowss, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and Cuapre.t « Co., 50, New Bund Street. 


The last two Morning Concerts will be given on Saturdays, March 23rd and 30th, 





BEETHOVEN'S GRAND SONATA in B flat, Op. 106. 
ee ARABELLA GODDARD will play Beet- 


hoven’s Sonata in B flat, Op. 106 (for the tirst time), at the MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS, Sr. Jamus's Hatt, 
On MONDAY EVENING Next, March 18th, 
On the occasion of her Benefit. 
Vion, Herr JOACHIM. ViotonceLto, Siaxor PIATTI. 
VocaList, Mr. CUMMINGS. 
Programmes and Tickets at Cuappe.t & Cu.’s, 50, New Bond Street. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL Wor.D is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s,, 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





DEATH. 


On the 7th inst., at Dumpton Hall, near Ramsgate, Mr. Jonn Dorr, 
music publisher of Oxtord Street, London, aged 67. 


TO CORRHSPON DENTS. 

Hypornec.—There was a dance about the time of the old dramatists 
called ‘The Canaries.” Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, 
thus speaks of it :‘ There occurs in the opera of Diocletian—an adap- 
tation from Fletcher's ' oo history ’ of Zhe Propietess—which was 
set to music by Purcell, a dance called‘ The Canaries,’ Of this, and 








also of another called ‘ Trenchmore,’ it is difficult to render a satisfac. 
tory account. The first is alluded to by Shakspeare in the following 
ssage :— 

«« Moth. Master, will you win your love with a French brawl] ? 

‘¢¢ Arm. How mean’st thou? brawling in French ? 

“« Moth. No, my complete master; but to joff off a tuneata tongue’s 
end, canary it with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids, 
ete.’ 

‘As to the air itself, it appears, by the example in the opera of 
Diocletian, to be a very sprightly movement of two reprises, or strains, 
with eight bars in each. The tune three quarters in a bar, the first 
pointed. That it is of English invention, like a country dance, may 
be inferred from this circumstance, that none of the foreign names that 
distinguishes one kind of air from another corresponds in the least with 
this, Nay, farther, the appellation is adopted by Couperin, a F'rench- 
man, who, among his lessons, has an air which he entitles ‘ Canaries,’ ” 
—Hist. of Music, iv. 391. Mr. Douce observes that the dance was per- 
formed to a tabor and pipe. 


Che Alusical World. 
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To the Editor of the PALL Mati GAZETTE. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” March 11.) 

“ The musical critic of the Atheneum censures Mr, Oakeley, the new 
Reid Professor of Music at Edinburgh, for engaging Herr Manns to 
“conduct” the performance at the late concert given in accordance 
with the directions of Colonel Reid’s will. Not that he questions Herr 
Manns’ competency, but that he takes it as a token of Professor Oake- 
ley’s incompetency, and as a proof that the electors ought to have 
chosen a professional musician and not the nephew of a baronet, to hold 
the valuable professorship. This is the first time in our memory that a 
musical critic of ability has made such an astonishing blunder in 
estimating the qualities necessary for a university professor of music. 
Every professional musician will tell him that the capacity for “ con- 
ducting” a choral or orchestral performance is a gift which stands 
altogether by itself; that itisarare gift, and that a man may possess 
the highest musical accomplishments, both as a theorist, a composer, 
and a performer, and yet never rise beyond mediocrity as a conductor. 
In England we have very few able conductors indeed; and if simple 
readers who believe in newspaper pufferies were to hear what is said in 
private by great performers as to the capacities of some of the “con- 
ductors” who are lauded to the skies in print, they would learn that of 
all things in the world one of the most difficult is to get at the truth in 
musical matters. For all we know, Professor Oakeley may possess the 
natural gift of conducting in a high degree, but it is impossible that he 
can have had much experience, while among recognized “ conductors ” 
Herr Manns in his own line is unsurpassed.” 

\IR,—Having read your ‘Occasional Note,” a propos of the 

Athenzum and Professor Oakeley, I take the not unheard-of 
liberty of saying a few words on the subject. Before touching on 
the matter immediately in hand, I must tell you that the ap- 
pointment of an unknown amateur to the post of Reid Professor 
of Music, is looked upon generally, by the musical world (to 
speak mildly) as a mistake. I have nothing to say against Mr. 
Oakeley, who, from all I hear, is a gentleman, a scholar, and an 
enthusiast ; but I protest that if General (not ‘‘ Colonel”) Reid 
could know how his munificent bequeathal to the Edinburgh 
University had been tampered with, he would regret that he ever 
made it. From the time that Sterndale Bennett, the greatest 
musician to whom England has given birth, was compelled to main- 
tain a contest with two or three mediocrities and as many nonen- 
tities for the appointment in question (1844), the result being 
that, at the eleventh hour, though highest but one on the antici- 
pated poll, he was advised to resign, and the place was given to & 
man just as unknown to the musical world as Mr. Oakeley him- 
self, nobody has looked upon the thing in any other light than that 
of a University job. The Reid Fund, indeed, has been used for 
any and every purpose except that intended by the testator. ‘‘ Oh! 
oh!”—said thedoctors and lawyers—‘all this money to go for music? 
—Pooh! what has music to do with a University ?—what has 4 
University to do with music?” And they suited the action to the 


word, employing the fund at disposal, as I have hinted, for general, 
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not special uses, and consequently setting at nought the express 
wish of the man who bequeathed it. On another occasion, with 
your permission, I will enter into the whole details of this very 
questionable business, and prove to you by unanswerable facts that 
one of the most splendid legacies ever bequeathed to a public institu- 
tion has, from first to last, been shamelessly misappropriated. 
That General Reid meant to afford substantial aid to the progress 
of music in the country of his birth is beyond dispute. How far his 
wishes have been carried out by the various Professors who 
have successively held the appointment (I do not make a single 
exception—even in favour of Professor Donaldson, who, a tolerable 
lawyer and an intolerable acoustician, knew little of music) is 
notorious. 

But the direct purpose of the present communication is to protest 
against the last sentences in your ‘* Occasional Note.” Whether 
General Reid meant that the Professor drawing income from the Reid 
Fund should himself conduct the annual concert, which was one 
of the express stipulations in the bequeathal, I will not pretend 
to decide. For my own part I am thoroughly convinced he did ; 
but let that pass ; if Professor Oakeley is too unassuming to conduct 
an orchestra he was wise in engaging another to do it for him. In 
any case your ‘‘Occasional Note” is unjust to the critic of the 
Atheneum. That gentleman doubtless occasionally makes mistakes, 
like other critics; but in this instance he has made no mistake at 
all. He, like myself, laboured under the conviction that General 
Reid intended the occupier of the Chair of Music, so munificently 
endowed, to undertake the various duties for which the endowment 
was vouchsafed—and, among other duties, the duty of directing a 
performance of certain pieces composed by General Reid himself, 
at the Reid concert, which, as a sine qué non, was to be an annual 
celebration; and finding that the new Professor was not willing to 
risk so simple a venture, he had a perfect right to dispute the 
judgment of those who elected Mr. Oakeley to the post. Here, in 
plain language, is the sin for which the critic of the Atheneum has 
been brought before the formidable tribunal of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. ‘‘ Every professional musician,” he. is reminded, “ will 
tell him that the capacity for conducting a choir or orchestra per- 
formance is a gift which stands altogether by itself; that it is a 
rare gift, and that a man may possess the highest musical accom- 
plishments, both as a theorist, a composer and a performer, and yet 
never rise beyond mediocrity as a conductor.” If ‘ every profes- 
sional musician ” says anything of the sort, ‘‘ every professional 
musician” talks nonsense. Who, time out of mind, have been the 
best conductors? Why, no® other than the best composers— 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, &c., down to Spohr, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Otto Nicolai, and Costa. A great conductor, 
who is not also a composer, is indeed # very rare pheno- 
menon. Among the conductors, even of the present day 
all over Germany, scarcely an exception can be named ; while the 
first conductor in France is unquestionably M. Berlioz. Mr. Balfe, 
Signor Schira, Signor Arditi, Mr. Benedict, Professor Bennett, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon (with Mr. Costa), the best conductors of operas, 
Italian or English, and of orchestral performances in London, are 
not merely conductors, but also musicians of ‘‘ the highest accom- 
plishments.” What Herr Manns of the Crystal Palace, Professor 
Oakeley’s substitute—“ in his own line unsurpassed” —may be as a 
composer I have no means of knowing. But this I know, that Herr 
Manns enjoys advantages which no other conductor of the present 
time can boast. He has at his command the nucleus of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra day after day ; and with such a manifest and un- 
precedented boon, if his Saturday concerts did not go well, he 
would be—instead of what he is, an exceedingly clever conductor, 
though by no means the rara avis some people are anxious to make 


him out—litue better than a ‘duffer.” Give Professor Bennett, 


Mr. Benedict, or Mr. Alfred Mellon the same advantages as Herr 
Manns (who, it must be remembered, has nothing else to do but to 
conduct the Crystal Palace orchestra), and you would see the same 
results—in some respects perhaps still more satisfactory. ‘In 
England "—your ‘‘ Note” says—‘ we have very few able conduc- 
tors, indeed.” Granted. The same holds true in France, Italy, and 
Germany ; and for the same reason. Good conductors are as rare as 
good cooks. ‘There are very few able composers, singers, pianists, 
violinists, what not ?—taking ‘‘ able” to mean anything particular. 
But this undisputed fact does not confer any special weight upon 
the subsequent remark—that, “‘ if simple readers” (there are now, 
unfortunately, few simple readers), ‘‘ who believe in newspaper 
pufferies, were to hear what is said in private by great performers 
as to the capacities of some of the conductors who are lauded to the 
skies in print, they would learn that of all things in this world one 
of the most difficult is to get at the truth in musical matters.” Now, 
I should very much like to know who are ‘‘the conductors lauded 
to the skies,” of whom “ great-performers” talk “‘ in private ;’ and 
1 should still more be gratified by being told whv are the 
‘* GREAT PERFORMERS” thus ready to say ‘‘in private’ what they 
are afraid to say openly? There has been a good deal lately 
written about ‘‘ newspaper puffery” in respect of musical matters ; 
but one thing to me seems certain—viz., that some of those ‘‘ great 
performers” who have not been puffed would like just a little more of 
it. Are we not occasionally rather hard upon newspaper reporters 
on special subjects ? 

I am no advocate of puffing; on the contrary I abominate it. 
But on the other hand I attach no importance at all to mere vague 
and general insinuations. If the author of your ‘* Occasional Note ” 
had named one of the conductors who have been unworthily puffed, 
or one of the ‘‘ great performers” who have suffered from the con- 
ducting of conductors thus puffed, it would at any rate have brought 
the matter seriously under discussion. I know of none such; and 
yet I have sufficiently long experience of musical performances 
to be aware that there never yet was a singer who sang in time. 
After all, I believe, if the actual critics were removed and others 
put in their places, admitting all human creatures to be in some 
degree not infallible, it would be simply a case of ‘‘my doxy” (which 
is orthodoxy) for ‘‘ your doxy ” (which is heterodoxy). It is time, 
I think, that the members of the critical fraternity should say a 
word publicly for themselves, and not endure thus supinely the 
attacks of anonymous outsiders, who, in 99 cases out of 100, more 
than probably know nothing whatever of the subject they are dis- 
cussing. At all events a man who is not aware that, in ‘the large 
majority of instances, the best conductors have been composers, 
and that to be a “composer,” a “theorist,” and otherwise 
possessed of ‘ the highest musical accomplishments,” is more than 
three parts on the road to being a good conductor, had better try 
some other subject than music upon which to exercise his pen. 

Nevertheless, if you will allow me, I shall be happy, without 
prejudice to Professor Oakeley or any of his predecessors, to supply 
you with a succinct and a truthful history of the Reid legacy to 
the Edinburgh University and the conditions attached to it.—Your 
obedient servant, An ENGLIsH MUSICIAN. 


Birmingham, Clarendon Hotel, March 12, 1867. 


[The above letter is inserted in a spirit of fair-play. No part 
has been taken by the Musical World, as its readers must have 
observed, in the Oakeley ney ; oe ag 08, ange 
tion reflecting personally upon that eman have found admis- 
sion to its ogan. AL br agate sles, it will be admitted that 
‘An English Musician” ought rather to have sent his letter, 
having addressed his protest to the editor, to the office of the Pall 
Mall Gazette rather than to that of the Musical World. There is 
no fairer,more independent, or more generally enlightened serial 
than the Pall Mall Gasetts in existence, ABRAHAM'S. SILENT.) 
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[Translations from the Gesammelte Schriften of Robert Schumann, 


continued. } 
LISZT IN 1840. 
I]1s CHARACTERISTICS. 
N Liszt’s talent for composition opinions differ so widely that 
it may not be out of place to review some of the principal 
cecasions on which he has exhibited it to the world. The difficulty 
of so doing arises from the utter confusion that exists in the suc- 
cession of his compositions, most of them being published without 
any opus number ; so that one is reduced to guess the date of their 
appearance. ‘They are all, however, undoubtedly the productions 
of an extraordinary genius—himself easily moved, and as easily 
affecting others. 

His career may be read in his music He was taken at an early 
age from his native country, and plunged into all the distractions 
of a great city, where. while still a child, he was regarded as a 
prodigy. This is reflected in his earlier works, in which he is 
alternately full of melancholy, as if longing for his German home, 
and effervescing with frivolous French taste. For connected stu- 
dies in composition, or for a teacher of his own calibre, he seems 
never to have found time or opportunity ; and thus his attention 
was mainly turned to playing, in obedience to the natural prompt- 
ing of a quick musical temperament, which will always prefer the 
ready response of the instrument to dry exercises on paper. In 
this way he attained an astonishing proficiency as a player, while 
as a composer he made no progress; and thus a misproportion 
originated which has never ceased to revenge itsclf upon him. At 
the same time the young artist was urged in other directions. He 
attempted to transfer to his music the romantic ideas of French 
literature, with the leaders of which he was then in close relation ; 
while Paganini’s sudden appearance enchanted him, and drove him 
to still further practice on his own instrument, and to attempt more 
and more extreme feats of execution. And accordingly we find him 
(for instance, in his ‘‘ Apparitions”) alternately spinning out the 
most dreary fancies, or writing with the indifference of a man who 
is quite blusé, aud in the next page rushing into the most extrava- 
gant freaks of mere execution, with passages that are absurd and 
half mad. 

His acquaintance with Chopin seems to have first brought him 
to his right mind. Chopin had not forsaken form in his music, 
and the wonderful images he presents are always connected by the 
golden thread of melody. But it was too late for Liszt, after 
having done so much as a player, to recover his ground as a com- 
poser. As if feeling his deficiency, he betook himself to other 
writers, and employed his marvellous skill in the ornamentation 
of their works—such as Beethoven and Schubert, whose compo- 
sitions he transcribed for the piano with amazing spirit. At the 
same time, anxious to do something of his own, he again took up 
his early works, and endeavoured to re-embellish and set them off 
with the parade of the skill he had since acquired. 

The foregoing must be taken merely as my view ; as an attempt 
to explain Liszt’s confused and irregular course as a composer, by 
his propensity to become a mere player. That his musical organ- 
ization is immense, and sufficient to have made him a great com- 
poser if he had devoted his time to composition and to himself, 
instead of to the piano and the works of others, I firmly believe. 
What he may yet accomplish can only be conjectured. To earn 
the approval of his couvtrymen he must first of all regain the 
clearness and simplicity of his early works; his aim 1nust be the 
very reverse of what it now is—he must strive to make his music 
easy instead of difficult. But it must not in fairness be forgotten 
that his works are always more or less intended to be “‘ Studies; ” and 
that he may fairly plead that intention in excuse for the difficulties 
they exhibit, since the overcoming of difficulties is the very object 
of a ** Study.” : 





At DRESDEN. 

He arrived in Dresden on Saturday, still suffering from the 
fatigue of the six concerts which he had given during his eight 
days’ stay in Prague. . . . . On Monday he gave a concert. The 
room was brilliant, and crowded with a distinguished audience, 
including several members of the Royal Family. All eyes were 
fastened on the door by which he was to enter. His likeness is 
well known, and Kriehuber’s fine portrait does full justice to his 
Jove-like profile; but the divine youth himself excited a warmer 
interest than any likeness could do. We often hear of the want of 
poetry of the present day, of the debasing atmosphere of courts and 
aristocracy, and of the railway spirit, &c., but, for all that, let the 
right man but appear, and his slightest movement is watched 
with eagerness. ‘This is especially true of the artist now before us, 
whose marvellous feats were rumoured twenty years ago, whose 
name has always stood in the first rank, and before whom, as 
before Paganini, all parties for the moment forget their differences, 
At his entrance the whole assembly shouted with rapture; and he 
immediately, began to play. I had already heard him, but it is a 
different thing to hear an artist before a select few and before the 
public—a different thing, too, for the artist himself. The brilliant 
room, the glitter of the lights, the splendour of the dresses, all 
conduce to raise the spirits of both artist and audience—giver and 
receiver. And now the sorcerer begins to put forth bis strength. 
As if to try the temper of his hearers, he first toys with them, and 
then gives them something a little melancholy, until at last he has 
thrown his magic web over the whole room, and can sway and 
lift them exactly as he pleases. ‘This power of subjugating an 
audience, and making it rise and fall at pleasure, is probably pos- 
sessed by no one, save Paganini, in so high a degree as Liszt. . . . 
Each moment aroused a fresh sensation; he was tender, bold, 
subtle, wild, by turns; the instrument fairly glowed and sparkled 
under the hand of its master. True, all this has been said a hun- 
dred times by the Viennese in every tone of coarse flattery... . 
But Liszt must be seen as well as heard. He must never play 
behind the scenes, for half the magic of his performance would be 
lost. 

He played and accompanied throughout himself. Mendelssohn 
once started the idea of composing an entire concert—overture, 
vocal pieces, concerto, &c., &c. ; in fact, the whole programme— 
an idea well worth carrying into practice ; and just so Liszt gave 
his concert all but alone. Madame Schrider Devrient appeared, 
but she was the only one allowed to enter that presence; and the 
** Erl King” and a few others of Schubert's smaller songs, were all 
that they performed together—I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the scale of applause in Dresden to form a judgment as to the 
impression produced by this remarkable artist. It was called ex- 
traordinary. Of all Germans the Viennese spare their hands least, 
and in their idolatry for Liszt have been known to clap until they 
split their gloves; but in North Germany it seems to be different 

On Thursday he departed for Leipzig, of his appearance at which 
place I will now give some account. 

At LEIpziG. 

Would that it were possible for me, my distant friends, my 
unknown readers, and all you who can never hope to hear this great 
artist for yourselves, and yet eagerly treasure every word concern- | 
ing him—would that it were possible for me to give you a picture 
of so gigantic a character. But the difficulties are great. His 
outward man is the least hard to depict. It has been often 
attempted, and his head has been compared to Schiller’s and Napo- 
leon’s. And inasmuch as all extraordinary men seem to havea look 
in common—especially that of energy and force in the eye and 
mouth—the comparison is not entirely inaccurate. In particular 
he resembles Napoleon when young, in the well-known portraits 
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of General Bonaparte—pale and lean, and with a marked profile— 
the expression of the whole figure concentrated in the brow. He 
also bears a remarkable likeness to the late Ludwig Schunke 
—a likeness extending to their common art ; so much so that while 
Liszt was playing it often seemed to me that I was listening to 
something I had heard before. 

So much for his exterior. To characterize his art is indeed a 
task. It is not to be described as playing of this or that style: it 
is rather the utterance of a great intellect to whom nature has 
for once given the power to conquer and rule, with the harmless 
implements of art instead of the ordinary deadly weapons. There 
are many remarkable artists of the last generation, and others 
still alive, who in many respects equal Liszt; and yet are one 
and all inferior to him, because they have not his energy and bold- 
ness. One often hears a wish expressed that Thalberg might enter 
the lists with him. But it is only necessary to look at the heads of 
the two men to predict the result of the contest. I recollect a 
well-known Vienna artist saying that his countryman Thalberg 
had the face of a beautiful high-bred lady, with the nose of a man ; 
but that Liszt might sit to any painter for a Greek god. And 
there is something of the same difference between their playing. 
Asa player Chopin comes nearer to Liszt—at least he is not a whit 
behind him in fairy-like delicacy and grace; but nearest of all 
artists are Paganini and Malibran, from both of whom he confesses 
to have adopted very much. 

At the present time he is some thirty years of age. ‘The suc- 
cessive steps of his career are so well known to my readers, that I 
need not recall them. Suffice it to say that he arrived in Leipzig 
already covered with an amount of honour which falls to the lot of 
none but artists, and with his reputation firmly established. It 
was thus difficult to say anything to add to his fame; but it was 
not so difficult to endeavour to dama{@it a little, according to an 
ancient practice of the mean and the pedantic. And the plan was 
actually tried It was surely not Liszt's fault that the announce- 
ments were so made as to mystify the public, and that there were 
mistakes in the arrangement of the concert. But these things 
were employed by a well-known anonymous lampooner to excite 
public feeling against him, and he was accused of coming to Leip- 
zig only to satisfy an inordinate love of gain. We dismiss, once 
and for ever, such unworthy accusations. 

( To be continued.) 





Eart Dopey gave a concert on Thursday evening to a distin- 
ished party of the nobility and gentry at present in London, at 
is residence in Park Lane. “The entertainment was under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict. A niece of the noble Earl and Miss 
Edith Wynne were the vocalists. Miss Edith Wynne, in addition 
to some Italian arias, &c., sang Benedict's ballad, ‘‘ Rock me to 
sleep,” and his new song of ‘The Spring.” Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti played solos, and joined Mr. Benedict in a trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
Mr. Aurrep BayLis, a young English tenor, pupil of Mr. F. 
R. Cox, is shortly expected to make his first appearance in public. 
Tue Late Mr. Joun Durr.—The music trade, not less than 
numerous private friends, have to regret a loss in the person of Mr. 
John Duff, of the well-known firm of Duff and Hodgson, music 
— whose death, in his 67th year, occurred at Dumpton 
all, near Ramsgate, on Thursday week last, at which place Mr. 
Duff had resided for the last two years, in the hope of alleviating 
a severe bronchial affection. Mr. Duff's connexion with the music 
trade had extended over half a century, he having been originally 
an assistant to Mr. D’Almaine; indeed he may: be said to have been 
born to it, his father‘ having been the first clerk to the late John 
Broadwood. ‘Ihe funeral took place on Wednesday last, at High- 
gate Cemetery ; the mourners being Mr. Frank Stewart (his heir 
and successor), J. Stewart, F. Duff, W. Duff, Charles Hodgson, 
Robert Addison, J. Simpson, Harry May, T. Blake,—Challen, E. 
L, Hime, and J. E, Carpenter. 





CrystaL Patace.—Mr. A. S. Sullivan’s overture, In Memoriam, 
is to be repeated at the concert of this afternoon. The programme 
also includes Beethoven’s Leonora overture, No. 1, the violin con- 
certo of the same composer (Herr Joachim), and Entr’actes from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde, to which is now added a ballet air, not 
comprised in the selection when these charming pieces were first 
introduced at the Crystal Palace. 


Monpay Poputar Concerts.—At the concert this afternoon, 
Beethoven's Septet will be given. Madame Schumann is the 
pianist, The performance on Monday evening is for the benefit 
of Madame Arabella Goddard, who will play Beethoven’s “‘ Kreut- 
zer” Sonata with Herr Joachim, and as solo the same composer's 
: Op. 106” (in B flat), for the first time at the Monday Popular 

oncerts. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—The first of Mr. Sims Reeves’ perform- 
ances at this theatre will take place on Saturday next in Rob Roy. 
Francis Osbaldiston has always been a favourite part with the 
eminent English tenor. Mr. Reeves is engaged for twelve perform- 
ances. There is much talk of the new Rob Roy whom Mr. Chatterton 
has engaged from Edinburgh. 


Tue Duke DE Frias, grandee of Spain, has arrived in Paris 
with his wife, formerly Lady Crampton, and who was known to 
the musical world as Miss Victoire Balfe, daughter of the eminent 
English composer. 


Mr. Costa’s “* NaaMAN.”—The performance of Mr. Costa’s new 
oratorio at the Athenée in Paris is unavoidably postponed until 
August. 

Mr. Auaustus Harris has returned from Paris after witnessing 
the first performance of Don Carlos. 


Mr. G. F. ANDERSON, we regret to say, sustained serious hurt 
on Monday last from a fall, breaking his collar bone and other- 
wise injuring himself. 

Mr. Gye has purchased the right of performance both of Verdi’s 
Don Carlos and Gounod’s Romev et Juliette. 


Vero! left Paris on Tuesday, the night after the first perform- 
ance of his new opera at the Académie Impériale. 


Herr JoacuiM intends giving some quartet concerts in Paris 
during the ‘* Exposition.” These will probably take place at the 
Athenée. 


Roya Iratian Opera.—It is expected that this establishment 
will open for the season in the first week of April. The prospectus 
will be out in a few days. 


Gautery oF IiLusrration —Miss E. Angle gave a special perform- 
ance on Saturday, at the above Gallery, of Miss Gabriel’s operetta, 
Widow's Bewitched and Offenbach’s 700 Many Cuoks. She was supported 
by Miss Robertine Henderson, Mr. Whiffin, and an amateur. More 

articularly in Offeubach’s operetia,. the attractive face and figure of 
Mise Angele were of great advantage to her impersonation. She was 
recalled several times in the course of the evening. Miss Robertine 
Henderson and Mr, Woaiffin played up to Miss Angéle with infinite 
spirit, and the amateur performer, in the low comedy character in Too 
Many Cooks, gave a capital notion of his part. Miss Angtle may be con- 
gratulated on her success.—B. im 


Hutt.—On Tuesday evening a concert was given at the Music Hall. 
The singers were Madame Lemmens-Sherrinzton and Mr. Wilford 
Morgan; instrumentalists—Mrs. John Maefarren (pianoforte), Mr. 
Henry Blagrove (violin), Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), and Mr. Lemmens 
(harmonium). Mrs. Mactarren at once won for herself the good opinion 
of the audience. Her style as a pianist is characterized more by 
earnestness and scrupulous accuracy than by delicacy or brilliancy of 
touch. Her execution with Mr. Blagrove (violin) of Beethoven's 
Sonata in F was uncommonly effective. Mr. Blagrove’s violin solo 
was very clever, and so was the performance of Mr. Lazarus on the 
clarionet. The clarionet, as played by Mr. Lazarus, sends forth most 
delightful music. The other instrumentalist was M. Lemmens, whose 
solo on the harmonium was truly marvellous. Madame Shez.iagton 
sang with excellent taste and effect, her execution of “ Rode’s Variations 
being brilliant in the extreme, Mr. Morgan, a new English tenor, 
just returned from Italy, made his début before a Hull audience, and 
the impression he created was very favourable. The song, “ My Sweet- 
heart when a Boy,” is a very pleasing composition, and is Mr. Morgan’s 
own production. Mr. Morgan possesses a full chest-voice of excellent 
quality, wanting in flexibvility—a defect which time and careful train- 
ing may remove.—Huls Paper. 
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Letters to Well-known Characters, 


TO DR. A. S. SILENT. 

Dear Doctor,—‘* Two remarks I have to make, two observa- 
tions I wish to offer,” anent the Crystal Palace Concert of Saturday 
last. 

The first is to this effect,—Mr. Franklin Taylor played Men- 
delssohn’s second concerto uncommunly well. Sir, Mr. ‘Taylor can 
read music; also, he can understand what he reads ; and, further- 
more, he can give it utterance. ‘These are essential qualities in an 
artist ; yet, an artist with these only would be an unfinished 
gg a sort of musical cherub (without the wings)—all 

ead. You know very well, Doctor, that a complete artist has got 
a heart. He must feel, as well as comprehend ; there must be in 
him the emotional acting with the intellectual, both combining to 
do a perfect work. Now, is Mr. Franklin Taylor all head? In 
other words, has Mr. Franklin Taylor got a heart? I say he has; 
because no man could have played as he did without one. Here. 
then, we have the stuff out of which great artists are made—the 
quick eye, the nimble finger, the comprehending mind, and the 
emotional power which gives that ‘* touch of nature” necessary to 
make performer and audience akin. So, on and prosper, Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, remembering, what you doubtless know, that 
chemin de fleurs ne conduit pas a la gloire. 

Remark, or observation, the second has referencetothe Tannhduser 
overture, which formed the tail-piece of the programme. Sir, that 
Tiinnhauser overture was played so magnificently that it pained 
- to listen. ‘* Which is a palpable paradox,” say you. Not at 
all. 

‘* Vice is a monster of so hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

But what if vice should go abvut in the appropriated clothes of 
virtue? What, my dear Doctor, if a certain personage who, 
though ‘‘ not so black as he is painted,” is decidedly dark in colour, 
should roam abroad in shining garments? Why, then, much as 
you fear him now, you would fear him still more, because his 
chance of doing you a mischief would be greater. Sir, I hold the 
Tannhéuser overture, in common with all that follows it, to be the 
embodiment of musical vice, to be a kind of musical Satan. For 
those who have no inborn sympathy with it, one glimpse of its 
—— is enough to ensure a speedy retreat from the neighbour- 

ood. But when it appears with a natural deformity, sublimated, 
so to speak, into an ugliness which fascinates, even they are in 
danger. More than once I wished to fly, prompted by offended 
ears, and a loud complaining taste ; but I could not get away from 
such marvellous playing. 1 heard it out, and actually caught my- 
self applauding furiously at the close. My dear Doctor, do the 
managers of the C. P. Concerts know the extent of their power and 
responsibility? Do they know that by throwing around Satanic 
music the charm of their unrivalled orchestra, they are seducing 
their audience from the paths of virtue? If not, it is time they 
did. Dr. Silent, uplift your voice and speak. They will hear you, 
if not your friend, ‘THADDEuS Eaa. 

The Thatch, March 18th. 

P.S.—Kindly draw the attention 8 
letter of my place of abode, 

eer eee 
TO SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE, Esa. 

Sr1r,—Of the brilliant success achieved by Aptommas the well known 
Harpist, throughout the cities of Italy, the following testimonies of 
the Italian press have reached me: Ar Mizay, it is said Aptommas 
“the Paganini di’Arpa” is a grand instrumentalist, who devours his 
notes with the greatest elegance, and sublimest tours de force ( Trovatore, 
Jan. 25th). Av Venice: “It was Aptommas’ Harp which, at Patti’s 
Concerts, charm’d the people most; and the audience, which was the 
most select, the most inteligent, and one devoted to music, literally 
showered their applause upon him, acknowledging they had never 
heard the Harp touched in so masterly a manner,” (Corriere della 
Venezia. Jan 29th) Av Ftiore.ce “They were not aware till 


your printer to the initial 
T. E. 


Aptommas came, that the Harp posessed anything but mechanical 
difficulties; but in his hands it can be made to give all the requisite 
coloring to musical expression, and speak to the heart like the human 
Ar Verona “He awoke 
(L’Arena 
At Bouoeya, that “ he not only surprises the ear by the 


voice,” (La Ghironda Firenze, Feb. 11th). 
the public of the Ristori Theatre to the wildest enthusiasm,” 
Jan, 27th), 








agility and accuracy of excution, but touches the chords of the heart 
with miraculous facility ; and that he musts needs be a very demon to 
be able to delight‘an audience by means of an instrument so iladapted 
to a public concert room ;” (L’ Arpa, Feb. 11th). 

1 understand that Ullmann the Impresario of Patti’s Concerts has 
endeavored to secure the exclusive ag Sng of this Artist during 
the next winter for his Concerts in Italy Germany and Poland.— 
Yours obediently, SHenxin Ap’ Jouy, 

—o—- 


TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 


Srr,—Rubenstein, the pianist, whose remarkable execution excited 
the adiniration of the public in London tome years ago, has written an 
opera—lI believe his second or third—-which has been a more decided 
failure than any of his former productions, The most strenuous efforts 
of his friends were unable to save The Children of the Desert from the 
fate which it justly deserved. Rubenstein’s extraordinary talents as a 
player have never been disputed, but musical critics have long made up 
their minds as to his merits ax a composer, and his late fiasco at Mos- 
cow wax so complete that he will, perhaps, begin to see that they are 
right.—Yours truly, Groxkes Roonzs. 

—_o0——_ 


TO SNATA Jun., Esq. 


My pear Sata Jon.,—This is not the Ist of April. Nevertheless, 
Beethoven was hard of hearing, had a mort of sayings, and was a mar- 
vellous funny fellow, I] assure you. It is on this account, I suppose, 
that some of his four-man compositions for catguts are called “ post- 
humourous quartets.” The medal, intended to be enclosed jn this 
letier, has not been sent, because when ordered it was not clearly under- 
stood of what material it was to be made, what the inscription, what 
the size, shape, and substance, what the cost, and to whom it was to be 
presented. Moreover, it was mislaid, if not lost, in its transmission 
through the Termagant Office, Threadneedle Yard. Convey my kindest 
remembrarces to friends T. Egg & Co., Butter—to abbreviate, Egg and 
Butter—and believe me, dear Suata Jun., yours to obey, 

Win-gar Mount, Saur Kraut. Pap. y From Bort ie. 


[Paddy from Bedlam would have. been appositer. This cor- 
respondent is a lunatic.—A. ». S.] 





Puttuarmonic Sociery.— The fifty-fifth season of this old and time- 
honoured society was inaugurated on Monday evening, Mr. W. G. Cusins 
assuming the conductor's baton for the first time. The retirement of 
Professor Steri dale Bennett cannot fail to prove a serious loss to the 
society. The good he has effected in the band which, on the breaking 
up of the old orchestra, had to be reconstructed ab ovo, the prestige which 
attached to his naine as one of the first of living musicianga, the esteem 
in which he was universally held in private life, the admiration for his 
talents, his profound knowledge, his irreproachable character—all com- 
bined to render Professor Bennett one of the fittest persons that ever 
presided at the head ofa great art institution, It would be no easy 
matter indeed to find a successor worthy of one s0 qualitied and so 
endowed, and Mr, Cusins will have to depend on time before his merits 
can be justly appreciated even by his warmest friends. Mr. Cusins has 
youth, talent, and industry, in his favour; but conductors are not the 
growth of a day, and all the genius in the universe would not make a 
Costa or a Bennett, independent of time and experience. In the direc- 
tion of a large and important instrumental force Mr, Cusine, as far as we 
know, has had no experience. He begins the world as a chef d’orchestre at 
the head of one of the first musical societies in existence, and it speaks 
in the highest degree for his reputation that so illustrious and capable 
a body of musicians and thinkers as the Philharmonic directors should 
place him untried in so arduous and responsible a situation. We must 
do the new conductor the justice to say that he came forth from his 
first ordeal on Monday night with flying colours, and that he reflected 
no discredit whatever on the choice made by the authorities. Great 
allowance should be made for Mr. Cusine under the circumstances; but, 
on the whole, he may congratulate himself on a very decided and well- 
merited success.— Standard, March 138th. 


Mr. Aouitar’s Piaxororte Recrrats.—The programme of the last 
was as follows :—Sonata, Op. 90 (Beethoven); Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp, Miss Mina Bourchier, pupil of Mr. Aguilar (Bach) ; ‘‘ Cheristana,” 
a romantic and dramatic piece (Aguilar); Caprice in D flat (Aguilar) ; 
Nocturne and Bolero, Miss Mina Bourchier (Aguilar); Sonata, Op. 
53 (Beethoven); Lieder ohne Worte ea pear nes veg * “The Blue 
Bells” (Aguilar); “ Sunset-glow,” reverie (Aguilar) ; Idyll (Aguilar); 
March (Aguilar). Mr, Aguilar acquitted himself entirely to the satis- 
faction of his audience,—a very large one—and his pupil, Miss Mina 
Bourchier, showed marked progress. 
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Srore Street, Beprorp Sqrare.—A concert was given here on F ri- 
day evening for the benefit of a poor family of Italiins. The following 
artists gave their services gratuitously :—Miss Rose Hersee, Malle. 
Emilie Georgie, Signor Caravoglia, Mr. Alfred Hemming (singers), 
Miss Marie Rolf and Signor Tito Mattei (pianists). Miss Hersee 
sang a new valse by Herr Engel, and Herr Ganz’s song, “ When 
we went a-gleaning” (encored), and, with Mdile. Evmilie Georgi, 
the duet, ‘ Quis est homo” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Malle. Georgi 
had great success in “ Non piuj mesta,” to which her splendid voice 
and vocalization were exactly suited. This, too, was enccred. The 
fair artist also gave most brilliantly Randegger’s song, “ Oh! joyods 
life.” Signor Caravoglia gave a romanza composed for him by Signor 
Traventi, ‘Oh! del mio cor,” a new serenade “La Pesca,” both 
encored, and, with Miss Hersee, ‘Quanto amore,” from the Llisir 
d’' Amore. Mr. Alfred Hemming added two Italian songs, and took 
part in the quartet from Rigoletto with Miss Hersee Mdlle. Georgie, 
and Signor Caravoglia. Miss Marie Rolf, pupil of Mr, John Francis 
Barnett, made her first appearance in public at this concert and made 
very favourable impression in Mr. Barnett’s charming morceau, “ The 
Return of Spring,” for which being loudly encored, she substituted 
Herr Ganz’s Bravura Galop, ‘‘ Qui vive.” Signor Tito Mattei played a 
Nocturne, followed by a Grand Valse, and a Mr. Grieves gave two solos 
on the cornet. Signors Licalsi, Tito Mattei, with Herr Engel officiated 
as accompanists.—B. B. 

Partuarmonic Soctery.—The fifty-fifth season of the oldest and 
most famous of our musical societies was opened on Monday, when the 
pleasant concert room in Hanover Square was thoroughly well filled. 
lt was generally known at the close of 4st season that Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett, finding that the labour attendant on the office encroached 
too much on his valuable time, intended to resign the conductor's 
baton, which he had wielded for eleven years. During that time he 
twice rescued the society from great peril. When in 1856 he first 
assumed the command of the orchestra, he must have found that the 
reign during the one previous season of Herr Wagner had demoralized 
the society and disheartened its best friends. He succeeded, however, 
by his high reputation and talent, in restoring to the concerts much of 
their former prestige, and all went on pro<perously until, five years 
afterwards, he suddenly found himself deprived of the orchestra over 
which he had presided. The services ot the chief instrumentalists 
were demanded at Covent Garden, and there was nothing for it but to 
organize and train a new band. With what results this difficult feat 
was accomplished our musical readers know full well. For the sake of 
the Philharmonic Society, which in its time has done much good 
service, we deeply regret Professor Bennett's secession. For his own 
sake, however—for the sake of the divine art to which he will now 
have more time to devote himself—we can scarcely deplore the retire- 
ment of our greatest living musician. Professor Bennett’s works have 
raised him to a rank among the highest in the Walhalla of music; but 
his pen has of late years been too idie. He will now have less excuse 
than ever for not giving much to a fully appreciative world. In the 
room of Professor Bennett, the directors have elected Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, who has already honourably distinguished himself by his as- 
siduous cultivation of the highest class of music, and who has the 
inestimable advantage of youth in his favour. The audience of last 
Monday comprised many notabilities in the world of London art, who 
were apparently desirous of testing the capabilities of the young con- 
ductor. We may say at once that Mr. Cusins acquitted himself of his 
— task to general satisfaction. His beat was clear and decided, 

e had evidently mastered every piece in the programme, and he had 
the band under complete control. This was sufficiently manifest in 
the first piece performed—Mendelssohn’s symphony in C minor, known 
as No. 1. We should add that the secretary, as well as the conductor, 
resigned his appointment at the close of last season. The present 
secretary is Mr. Stanley Lucas, a gentleman eminently well fitted to 
an the onerous duties that devolve upon the office. —Daily Tele- 
graph, March 18. 

kn, W. Ganz’s Amateur Cuorat Soorry gave a performance on 
Wednesday evening, of Mr. Benedict’s new cantata, The Legend of Saint 
Cecilia, at his residence, Queen Ann Street. The opening prelude and 
wedding chorus, ‘Let the lutes play their loudest,” exhibited the 
choir to great advantage, the freshness of the voices, more especially 
the trebles and altos, being remarkable. The principal characters were 
thus supported :—St. Cecilia (soprano), Miss Holland; a Christian Woman 
(alto), Miss Tupper; Valerianus Nem Mr. George Calkin; and The 
retect of Rome (bass), Captain Palliser. In addition to the above, Mrs. 
Higgins, an accomplished amateur soprano, sang with Mr, Reynolds 
the duet, “Oh! my Lord! if 1 must grieve you,” which was unani- 
mously applauded, Miss Morris, too, in the air and chorus of unseen 
angels, “ Praise the Lord,” and Mr. George Calkin in the air “ The 
love too deep,” sang in a thoroughly pleasing manner. The same 
remark will apply to the gentleman’s “ A wondrous change.” The 
delicious chorus of angels for female voices, “From our home we 








have come down,” was encored. Captain Palliser, a worthy amateur, 
bass, not unknown, by the way, in musical circles, gave the air, 
“ What mean these zealots?” with undeniable vigour. In the duet 
with Mr. G. Callcott, “Is this the bride?” the gallant Captain created a 
great impression The quartet and chorus, “ God is our hope and 
strength,” and the trio «‘ Farewell fur but a while,”were given by the 
principals and chorus with precision and force, The Funeral March, 
performed on the pianoforte by Mr. Ganz and the composer, was 
redemanded. Miss Tupper, in the air, “Father, whose blessing,” 
showed a fine voice and real sentiment. Miss Holland, as St. Cecilia, 
in the dialogue with the Prefect, and the final canticle, « Those whom 
the Highest,” was greatly admired. Her voice is a pure soprano, of 
sufficient compass, and well trained. She is a pupil of Signor Schira, 
and reflects the highest credit on that eminent professor. Mr. 
Ganz presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. Benedict conducted. 
Bast Bazoox. 


Oreanist ArpointmMeNnts,—Mr. Charles Ewing, son of Mr. Ewing, of 
Eaton Nursery, and pupil of Dr. Buck, has succeeded to the appoint- 
ment of organist to the new church, St. Saviour’s (consecrated January 
81st), at Eastbourne.—Mr. E. Lawes, pu; il of Dr. Holloway, of Wardour 
Castle, has been elected organist uf the Parish Uhurch, Semley, Wiltshire. 


Sr. James’s Hatu.—Miss Berry Greening gave the first of a series of 
National Concerts on Saturday night, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Ganz. A part of the band of the Grenadier Guards, under the direction 
of Mr. Dan Godfrey assisted, playing Balfe’s overture to The Daughter 
of St. Mark, a selection from Wallace’s Love's Triumph, Mr. Godfrey’s 
new waltz, “Belgravia,” and other music. Miss Berry Greening 
and Miss Rebecca Isaacs undertook all the lady-duties. In addition 
to sundry ballads and songs, they joined Mr. Alfred Hemming in 
a trio from Balfe’s Rose of Castile, ‘‘1'm not the queen.” Mr. Frank 
Elmore, in John Barnett’s Jballad, “The Normnandy Maid,” gained 
a loud encore, and Mr. Seymour Smyth found admirers in some 
old songs.. Miss Berry Greening has announced two more National 
Concertagwhich no doubt will be supported by her Irish and Scotch 
friends, as she now appeals both to the land of “ brogue” and the 
“ land o’ cakes.” —B, B. 


Scuusert Sociery.—Beetnovey Rooms.—The first concert of the 
season 1867 took place on Thursday 14th inst, and, notwithstanding 
the bad weather, the rooms were crowded. The first part of the pro- 
gramme was entirely selected from the works of Spohr. The concert 
opened with nis grand trio, Op. 124, admirably played by Mdlle. 
Rosetta Alexandre (pianist to the King of Prussia), Monsieur Vivien 
(violin), and Herr Schuberth (violoncello). The other pieces were 
recitative, and air, Jessonda, sung with great vigour by Madame Sauer- 
brey; solo violoncello (“ Romances”), Herr Schuberth; air, “Tu 
m’abandonni” ( Faust), Miss Marie Stocken ; song, “ Love and Courage,” 
Mr. Charles James; duo for pianoforte and violin, Mdlle. Alexandre 
and M. Vivien. The second part was miscellaneous. Mdille. Adelaide 
Kinkel (daughter of the well-known German Professor) played the 
symphony in B of Schubert so well that she was encored, when she 
gave a valse by Chopin; Miss Mina Poole was much applauded in 
Lachner’s “ Oh! happy is the little bird” (violoncello obbligato, Herr 
Schuberth) ; Miss Barry Eldon gave the new ballad of “ The Spring,” 
and “ Orpheus with his lute,” and joined Mr. Charles James in Henry 
Smart’s graceful duet, “ When the wind blows in from the sea ;” and 
Benedict's new song, “ Sighing for thee,” was given with much feeling 
by Miss Marie Stocken (accompanied by the composer). The other 
active members were Miss Adelaide Bliss, who showed real taste in 
Donizetti’s recitative and air, * Dio Clemente ;” Miss Ellen Bliss, who 
played Benedict’s fantasia, “The Prince of Wales” right well; and 
Miss Emily Marser. We can only add that the first concert was a 
great success, and congratulate Herr Schuberth on his energy and per- 
severence. The next, compositions by Schumann will absorb the first 
part, is fixed for Thursday, April 11th.—B. B. 


Herr Lewmeyer’s Prayororte Recrrat.—Herr Lehmeyer, the well- 
known pianist, gave an interesting performance of pianoforte music on 
Wednesday evening, at Addison College, Ladbroke Gardens, Bays- 
water. He gave specimens of the classical composers, comprising the 
“ Invocation,” Op. 77, of Dussek ; Chopin’s Ballad in A flat; Stephen 
Heller's “ La Truite,” &c., supplemented by sundry pieces of a lighter 
cliaracter, in all of which he proved himself a sound pianist. Herr 
Leymeyer brought forward two promising pupils——Miss Walton, who 
played Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 2 and Miss C. Harding, who performed 
a fantasia of Leybach’s on Puritani, The young ladies of the College, 
formed into a choir under the direction of Mr, John Lee, sang Spotir’s 
« © Salutaris,” and a part-song of Verdi’s, and were loudly applauded. 
Miss Rose Hersee sarg two songs, and was encored in them both. 
Signor Bellini also supplied two Italian song. M. Adrien Talenz was 
the accompanist. The rooms were crowded by a fashionable and dis- 


tinguished audience.—B.B. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Asupowy & Parry.—‘‘La Rosa,” Valse, parole da G. Caravoglia ; musica da Louis 
Engel. ‘Il lammento,” melodia; musica di E. Mecatti. 

Scuorr & Co. (Mayence),—Trio fiir Pianoforte, Violine, und Violoncell, componirt 
und mit Erlaubniss Herrn Hof-Kapellmeister Lous Spohr, hochachlungsvoll 
gewidmet von Charles Edward Stephens (in London), Opus 1, Quartet flr 
Pianoforte, Violine, Bratsche, u Vieloncell, componirt und seinem hocnverehr ten 
Freunde Herrn Cipriani Potter, achtangsvoll zugeeignet von Charles Edward 
Stephens (in London), Op. 2. Dao Concertant pour deux Pianos (iedié & son 
ami Mr. le Professeur William Sterndale Bennett), composé par Charles Edward 
Stephens, de Londres, Op. 4. “ Mathilde,” Valse Brillante, Op. 5; ‘* Sehn- 
sucht,” Nocturne, Op. 6; “ Premitre,” Grande Sonate (dedié: & Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard), Op. 8; ‘ Allegro-Rhapsodie,” Op. 9—composés par Charles 
Edward Stephens, de Londres. 


Adbertisements, 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of al! 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


NEW EDITION 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADOLFo FgRRaki’s celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:< 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

















Just Published, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF SPRING,” 


Three Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


No. 1. “ CAPRICCIETTO" in A flat. 
2. “IMPROMPTU” in E flat. 
3. “ NOCTURNE” in E flat. 


Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 4s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“MEMORY’S GARLAND,” 
BALLAD. 


Sung by Miss Avausta Tomson, at the Royal Princess's Theatre, in “* Toe MisTRESS 
OF THE Mitt.” Also by Miss Ropertins Henderson. 


The Words by CHARLES HALL. The Music by KING HALL, 
Price 3s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Pabdlished, price 3s., 
Daw SPR iw Ge,” 
SONG, FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


London: Duycan Davison & Co., 244. Regent Street, W. 


THREE POPULAR SONGS 


By the Three Great Masters of the Age, Viz. :-— 


JOY TO MY HEART, 
G. Mrverperr. 
THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE. 
W.. Vincent Watvace, 
MY HEART TO THEE. 
M. W. Costa. 
Price Three Shillings each. 


For beauty and elegance of melody r ici igi 
or beauty e y, pure taste, felicitous and original ideas 
above Songs can be recommended to Amateurs, Professors, and Public Mitton oe 
are worthy the genius of these renowned Composers. They are now being sun at 
all the Public Concerts in London and at the Crystal Palace. . 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 








Just Published, . 


CH. FONTAINE’S 
‘NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Old Knglish 
Festival Dance 


Price Three Shillings, 





CH. FONTAINE 


POPULAR 


Auanotorte Pieces. 


SWING-SONG, Tenth Eéition. 3 0 
MAY DAY. Valse Brillante . 3 0 
BLUE-BELL, Mazurka de Salon 8 0 
SLEIGH RIDE. Impromptu , 3 0 





METZLER & C0,, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 
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Simor Cite Matter's 


COMPOSITIONS, 


Grande Valse. 

Il Folletto (Galop) 

Un Sogno D’Amore (Nocturne) . 
Una Notte D'Estate (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (Transcription) 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 
Il Tramonto del Sole (Pensiero) 
Dancing Leaves. . ... 





Mergellina (Barvarole) . 

La Harpe (Morceau de Salon) 

Souvenir D’Italie (Nocturne) 

Oh! dear, what can the matter 
be (Transcription). 4, 

The Fairy’s Dream 


SCoocececeoeoeceeceeftoe 


8. 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
t 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 





ORPHEE AUX ENFERS 
Arranged as a Duet. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 

Non E Ver. 

Non Torno. (Romanza) 

Lo Scopato. Sung by Mr. Santley 


(Romanza) 





LONDCN: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





LOUIS ENGEL’S 
Helv Pieces for the Parmonium, 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Hunter’s Prayer 
Cradle Song 

Larmes et Soupirs 

Le Cour ‘ 
Amour et Coquetterie 
Garibaldi March 





Socooamonk 





SIX SACRED MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


. Let the bright Seraphim . . Handel. 
. He was despised - Handel. 
. Ave Verum - Mozart. 
. Sanctus . . Beethoven. 
. Austrian Hymn . Haydn. 
. Hymn Luther. 





SIX SECULAR MELODIES, 
Each Two Shillings. 


. Come, sweet night - (Masanielio). 

- Dal Tuo stellato (Mosé). 

. Chorus of Huntsmen . (Der Freischiitz). 
Quand je quittais la Normandie. (Robert le Diable). 
Stringe il periglio . . (Huguenots). 

3. Il mio tesoro . (Don Juan). 





THREE STUDIES FOR HARMONIUM, 
Three Shillings. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
In Two Books, each Three Shillings, 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM ALBUM. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d, 
Containing a collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, Verdi, Balfe, Meyerbeer, Mozart, etc., as well 
as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, ete.) 


This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest In- 
structions for playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen 
paragraphs. ‘These valuable Instructions, given by so experienced 
a teacher, and the best performer of the day, will be found nearly 
sufficient for Self-Justruction. 


ENGEL’S DUETS for HARMONIUM & PIANO. 
Each Four Shillings. 
1. Lurline. | 4. Oberon. 








2. Prophéte. 5. Faust. 
3. Don Giovanni. 6. Africane. 





CHAPPELL AND 00, 


60, NEW BOND STREET. 
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NEW SONG py CLARIBEL|¢ 





This Day, Price 4s. 





- Strangers Yet 


LORD HOUGHTON 


THE MUSIC BY 


ACLARIBEL 


SUNG BY 


MDME. SAINTON-DOLBY. 





- LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





| ha Rosa, 
VALSE, 


Sung with extraordinary success © 


BY 


MISS ROSE HERSEE 


LOUIS ENGEL 


Price Three Shillings. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 








a Printed by Henpgrson, Rarr, and Fewrow, - ieee on 
Published by Wise Dovcan Datidors es 
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